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the cause of the tragedian. The humor of the debate lies
in the fact that, after several women have roundly abused
Euripides for slandering their sex, Mnesilochus, attired in
rustic female garb, eloquently reminds them of the truths
which Euripides might have divulged had he chosen to do
so. One sin after another is glibly and facetiously piled
up against the feminine record, until the few calumnies
attributed to Euripides seem insignificant beside the moun-
tain of crimes and foibles the supposed matron heaps up
against her sisters. The picture which Aristophanes, in
his clever bit of satire, presents of the women of his day
is an exceedingly repulsive one. They are represented
as profligate, licentious, stupid, fond of drink, thieves and
liars. No other Greek writer has given them so base a
character. But we must remember that we are reading
comedy. " The point of the Thesmophoriaqusce, so far as
the women are concerned, is that, while Aristophanes pre-
tends to pillory Euripides for his abuse of them, his own
satire is far more searching and penetrates more deeply
into the secrets of domestic life."

The grotesque distortion by Aristophanes of the char-
acter of the philosopher Socrates is sufficiently well
known; the contrast between the sentiments which he
attributes to Euripides and the tragic poet's own views as
presented in his plays is very striking; hence the pictures
that he draws of the life and manners of women must not
be accepted without important allowances. Aristophanes
was writing to make people laugh, not to reveal the secrets
of the household, and his plays were exclusively for an
audience of men. Hence coarseness and buffoonery, as
elements of comic effect, are continually availed of, and
Aristophanes considered that he was witty in maligning
the female sex. It would clearly be unfair and even ab-
surd to regard Aristophanes as an accurate expositor of